IN    THE    FIRST    FLIGHT

who had said she had spent the afternoon with them,
the evidence was conclusive. Poor Irene had not, per-
haps, been an entirely respectable character: she had
agreed readily enough to accompany the two young men
to a place notorious for its alfresco romances. But when
she got there, for some reason or another, she resisted
the advances of the young men, and paid for it with her
life.

One of them had stunned her with a stick he carried,
a peculiar weapon with a bulldog's head as the handle.
The marks of the bulldog's ears were imprinted in the
flesh of her cheek; when they found that she was un-
conscious and might cry out when she recovered, one
of them had killed her with a stone and then dragged
her over the shingle and buried her in a pit. J. D, Cassels
called his client, Field, but Marshall-Hall did not call
Gray. Mr. Gill seldom liked to leave more than a minor
part of his duties to his juniors. In this case Curtis
examined the witness who produced the plan, and did
not again rise to his feet.

The death sentence on Field and'Gray, two callous and
unconcerned murderers, on December 17, was received
with complete stoicism, and when they died together,
in February, they went to the scaffold without flinching
and without distress, having made no confession.

In January, 1921, Curtis appeared in one of his most
profitable and most important motor cases. The defendant
was a man whose name was well-known in many circles.
As he was driving his car on the Great North Road it
skidded and mounted the bank, killing one child and
injuring two others. Curtis-Bennett's brief was marked
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